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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Elements of Constructive Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzie. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1918. — pp. 487. 

The leisure consequent upon his retirement from the Chair of Logic 
and Philosophy at Cardiff has enabled Professor J. S. Mackenzie to 
complete and publish this book which, as he tells us in the preface, 
was undertaken more than twenty-five years ago. It is thus the ripe 
fruit of a lifetime devoted to philosophical speculation — a deeply- 
considered utterance on fundamental problems by a mind sane, lumi- 
nous, and, above all, intellectually honest; not afraid to venture on 
speculative experiments, yet prevented by critical caution from offer- 
ing tentative guesses as established certainties. The most attractive 
feature of the book is, to my mind, this experimental and non-dog- 
matic manner in which Professor Mackenzie feels his way towards the 
conclusion that the universe is a perfect cosmos ("Cosmism"), and is 
content in the end to claim no more for it than that we have the right, 
not so much to believe it, as to hope for it. The best we can do is to 
show, on the one hand, that such a conclusion is not utterly without 
foundation in the world as we know it, and, on the other, that it is not 
intrinsically absurd, or open to insuperable objections. It is obvious, 
of course, from this statement, that Professor Mackenzie's philosophi- 
cal thinking is oriented towards a goal which many other thinkers, 
past and present, have sought to attain. But though he travels a 
well-trodden road, one never has the feeling that he is merely following 
in the footsteps of others. Professor Mackenzie carries a great load of 
learning lightly. He uses historical materials plentifully, but they are 
always kept subordinate to his own argument. There is no appeal to 
the authority of a great name, but a give-and-take as among equals 
cooperating in a common enterprise; hence a fine readiness to learn 
from the successes and failures of others. Moreover, years of reflection 
have not diminished the freshness and elasticity of Professor Macken- 
zie's mind. His discussion is in touch with the most recent books and 
articles, and the influence of the New Realists, more especially of 
Meinong and Russell, would be obvious even if he had not explicitly 
acknowledged it. Thus, all in all, it is a pleasure to welcome Professor 
Mackenzie's book as singularly helpful and stimulating. It should 
abundantly fulfill its author's hope of being "of some service to others, 
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especially to those who are more nearly at the beginning of their stud- 
ies" (p. i). 

The range covered by Professor Mackenzie's discussion is so large as 
somewhat to baffle a reviewer who has to keep within decent limits of 
space. In fact, I have had to take refuge in the expedient of throwing 
my most detailed criticisms into the form of a separate discussion 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. Thus I am enabled to devote 
this review to a general account of the book, with briefer comments on 
certain chapters or problems which seem to me especially deserving of 
attention. 

. Professor Mackenzie has divided his argument into three books. 
Book I, containing ten chapters, is entitled "General Problems of 
Knowledge — From Doubt to Belief." Beginning with Descartes's 
method of doubt, and Hume's theory of belief, Professor Mackenzie 
argues that belief is the acceptance as true of judgments, and through 
judgments brings us into contact with various "objective orders" 
(ch. VII). As the concluding chapter of the volume puts it, "To dis- 
cover order and to create order are, I believe, the highest functions of 
humanity" (p. 479). The discussion of objective orders naturally 
leads on to the discussion of "Truth and Reality" (ch. VII), which is 
followed by a chapter on "The General Nature of Knowledge " (ch. IX), 
and another on "Theories of Knowledge " (ch. X). An earlier chapter 
(ch. VI) on the "Laws of Thought" maintains that these laws are to 
be interpreted neither psychologically, as if, like the laws of associa- 
tion, they expressed uniformities actually observable in all our think- 
ing, nor metaphysically, as if they defined the nature of reality: they 
are to be interpreted as "ideals or regulative principles," as rules for 
the use of the instrument of thought, as conditions to be observed if 
our thinking is to be consistent. I must confess that I find this refusal 
to interpret the laws of thought metaphysically, whilst yet declaring 
that they are "objective" (p. 81) and that "the general basis of all 
inference is the recognition of some form of Objective Order" (p. 94), 
very hard to understand, let alone to accept. Professor Mackenzie's 
doctrine, however, is part of his general theory of belief, judgment, and 
knowledge, which I have examined in the discussion mentioned above. 

No catalogue of titles can give any adequate idea of the ground 
covered in these chapters. Here are, for example, the section-head- 
ings of ch. IX: "(1) The Meaning of Knowledge, (2) Explicit and 
Implicit Knowledge, (3) Individual and General Knowledge, (4) In- 
tuitive Elements in Knowledge, (5) Elements of Intellectual Con- 
struction, (6) Elements of Faith, (7) General Structure of the World 
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as Known, (8) Limits of Reasonable Doubt, (9) Absolute Knowledge 
and Knowledge of the Absolute, (10) Idealism and Realism, (11) 
Pluralism and Cosmism" — all this in about fifteen pages. But, 
though occasionally a section may consist of barely a dozen lines, 
and few run over two pages, the discussion is never scrappy or thin. 
Writing out of the fullness of his knowledge and reflection, Professor 
Mackenzie says what he has to say pregnantly and briefly, and it is 
always worth close consideration. The same wealth of content char- 
acterizes the chapters of the second and third books. Thus chapter 
V of the second book, on Modes of Unity, discusses: "(1) General 
Meaning of Unity, (2) The Meaning of 'In,' (3) The Unity of Mem- 
bers in a Class, (4) The Unity of Relations in an Order, (5) The Unity 
of Qualities in an Individual Object, (6) Mechanical Unity, (7) Chemi- 
cal Unity, (8) Organic Unity, (9) The Unity of the Material System, 
(10) The Unity of Consciousness, (n) Social Unity, (12) Spiritual 
Unity, (13) Cosmic Unity, (14) Relation between Modes of Unity." 
Some of these latter modes of unity receive further detailed examina- 
tion, each in a chapter to itself. Other chapters of the second book are 
concerned with the Categories in general, and with Quality, Quantity, 
Causation, Value, Freedom, Personality in particular. Ch. II, on 
"Qualitative Conceptions," deals with such problems as the relation 
of quality to kind, especially in its bearing on the question of qualita- 
tive continuity or discontinuity. "The abrupt separation of kinds is 
the principal obstacle in the way of regarding the world that we know 
as a complete order" (p. 187). There are differences in the world 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to reduce to any common terms 
(p. 184). The difficulty does not seem to me quite as formidable as it 
does to Professor Mackenzie. The correlation of differences accord- 
ing to some principle or law, upon which he dwells himself in ch. IV 
on "Causation," reveals an order which does not require "common 
terms." The discussion of the subjectivity of secondary and tertiary 
qualities supplies a good illustration of the subtlety and balance with 
which Professor Mackenzie picks his way among conflicting theories. 
In the main, he thinks, the primary qualities are more permanent and 
less variable, but that this is no reason for stripping the object of color or 
beauty and locating these "in the mind." As he puts it in a later chap- 
ter: "An object need not be supposed to carry all the qualities that 
are rightly referred to it always about with it, any more than a man 
has all his possessions in his pocket" (p. 235). Hence the conclusion 
is: "There is no real reason for supposing that secondary and tertiary 
qualities have a less real place in the structure of the universe than 
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those that are called primary, though it may be somewhat less true to 
refer them to individual objects, and though their existence may imply 
more directly that of sentient beings" (p. 193). Chapter III, on 
"Quantitative Conceptions," affords a good example of Professor 
Mackenzie's skill in ordering and classifying different forms of a con- 
cept. He works out in detail a distinction between "magnitudes" 
as numerical, qualitative, intensive, extensive, protensive. These are 
the applications of the general concept of More-or-Less to members of 
a class, approximations to a type, degree, distance in space, distance in 
time. Incidentally, there is drawn a distinction between ' numbers ' 
and 'numerical expressions' which seems to me well taken. Other 
examples of Professor Mackenzie's gift for systematizing are to be 
found in the list of twelve modes of objective order (Book I, ch. VII) ; 
of four meanings of 'reality' (Book I, ch. VIII); of theories of causa- 
tion (Book II, ch. IV); of different meanings and applications of 
'infinity' (Book III, ch. III). 

So far, however, I have touched only on the earlier chapters of Book 
II, which, as a whole, is entitled "Special Aspects of the Universe as 
Known — From Nature to Spirit." The critical point of transition 
appears to be where from the unity of the organism we pass to the 
unity of consciousness. "An animal," we read (p. 241), "like a plant, 
is an organic structure; but it is a structure that has a more or less 
definitely developed centre of reference, at which the unity of its life 
is focused and in some degree controlled." The emphasis now shifts 
to the development of these individual centres or foci of consciousness 
— to the characteristic 'worlds' of objects which they recognize, to the 
values and ideals by the pursuit of which they regulate their conduct. 
Freedom comes under consideration (ch. IX) as the condition of the 
voluntary effort to realize ideals. Again, a conscious being becomes a 
"person" in proportion as the interests of the body are subordinated to 
"all those things with which we habitually work, the objects in which 
we are interested, the persons to whom we are related, the material 
and the spiritual atmosphere which we have learned to breathe" 
(p. 321). Above all, a personal life is a social life. It involves mem- 
bership with others in a social unity, which, with special reference to 
the conscious relations of persons with each other, is even more ap- 
propriately called a "spiritual unity." The discussion of "Social 
Unity" (ch. VII), "Personality" (ch. X), and "Spiritual Unity" 
(ch. XI), gives Professor Mackenzie an opportunity for touching on a 
great variety of interesting topics, such as the concepts of the Super- 
personal (p. 324) and the Super-human (p. 332) ; love (p. 328) ; progress 
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(p- 336); personal immortality (p. 321) and corporate immortality 
(p. 340). Not the least valuable are the sections on the Personal and 
Spiritual Significance of Education (ch. X, § 10 and ch. XI, § 10). 

Concerning freedom, Professor Mackenzie's chief point is that "it 
is always open to everyone to do his best " (p. 309) ; and that, so long 
as it is possible to improve oneself "by taking thought," moral blame 
or praise are, humanly speaking, justified, however true it may be 
"from the point of view of the universe 1 ' that no one is responsible 
ultimately for his choices. But, further, it would appear that the 
ever-present power of doing one's best is itself subject to limitations, 
partly of insight into what actually is best, partly of effective self- 
control. In so far, however, as these limitations are themselves re- 
movable, "we can only say that human beings are partly free and 
may hope to become more so" (p. 311). This is an ingenious syn- 
thesis of the two senses of freedom which are usually distinguished — 
the "neutral" freedom, as Henry Sidgwick called it, which is the power 
to choose the best, but also the worst, and the "moral" freedom which 
consists in actually choosing and realizing the best. But there is a 
further point involved, with which I could wish that Professor Mac- 
kenzie had dealt. Granted that "there is no real opposition between 
necessity and freedom" (p. 309) because "each mode of being behaves 
in accordance with its own inherent structure" (p. 310), which struc- 
ture, in the case of human behavior, consists of valuations, is it not 
essential to add that the consciousness of an ideal — of a best, or at 
least of a better — is itself the ultimate source of power? In other 
words, was not Kant substantially right when he said: "I ought, 
therefore I can"? Freedom, in Professor Mackenzie's sense is 
konnen; but what is the secret of this konnen in the "inherent struc- 
ture" of a human being? Is it anything other than that his acts fall, 
in principle, sub ratione bonil No doubt, we may fail, because, 
though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. But the only moral of 
that is that the spirit must learn to control the flesh if it is to realize 
itself. But can it? it may be asked. Has it the power? To which, 
surely, the only answer is that to be spirit is to have this power. And 
to be "spirit" here means to be one with an ideal which is both man's 
nature and man's destiny — an ideal, moreover, which is social; and in 
the realization of which social agencies like education, social relation- 
ships like love and friendship, and social opportunities for service assist 
the individual. 

Concerning immortality, a subject to which Professor Mackenzie 
returns repeatedly, I note the following points. (1) On the whole, 
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Professor Mackenzie is sceptical concerning the sort of survival 
to which the evidence of Psychical Research would point. On the 
other hand, he is clearly attracted towards the theory of suc- 
cessive re-incarnations, though admitting that the chief evidence, 
viz., actual memory of previous existence, cannot be tested and that 
possession of it is claimed much more rarely in the West than in the 
East. At any rate, the resurrection of one's body is not necessarily 
part of immortality, though, on the other hand, without the body a 
great deal of what constitutes a given individual is lost. Yet why 
should we assume "the persistence of the individual person, with the 
same characteristics and limitations that belong to him as he is known 
by others, or even as he knows himself in his ordinary conscious ex- 
perience?" (p. 448). Clearly this line of thought will sooner or later 
run up against the formidable problem, how much change is compat- 
ible with the assertion of continued identity. (2) Another line of 
thought starts from the reflection that "the individual who recognizes 
himself as a member of a spiritual unity could at least hardly seek for 
any continuance of his own life in separation from the whole to which 
he belongs" (pp. 340, 341). Such a one is living for the realization 
of an ideal, and, provided he is assured of the persistence of what he 
values most, he will not care whether he personally endures forever or 
not. Thus "the desire for immortality is, at any rate, not purely a 
desire for individual persistence" (p. 341). (3) And this leads to a 
third line of thought, viz., the distinction between individual persis- 
tence and the eternity of conscious life. Successive re-incarnations 
do not spell eternal existence. And thus two problems arise, one con- 
cerning the meaning of 'eternity'; the other, concerning the relation 
of individual centres of consciousness to a single, all-inclusive conscious 
life. But this raises the whole problem of the cosmos, which belongs 
to Book III. Meanwhile the two poles of Professor Mackenzie's 
thoughts on immortality would seem to be these: "Some conception 
of human (and perhaps even of animal) immortality seems to be 
essential to any optimistic theory of the universe" (p. 386) ; and "con- 
scious beings aim at persistence, but they aim also at transmutation 
into higher forms" (p. 387). 

Book III is entitled "The Universe as a Whole — From Chaos to 
Cosmos." Perhaps the most convenient summary of it is to say that 
it is concerned, on the one hand, to remove the obstacles to the belief 
that the universe is a "cosmos" or "perfect order," which obstacles are 
to be found chiefly in contingency and evil; and, on the other, to work 
out a positive concept of the cosmos, where the chief difficulties are 
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offered by time and finitude. Throughout the whole discussion there 
runs, as itself an ever-present source of difficulty, the distinction be- 
tween the cosmos as a whole and what Professor Mackenzie calls "the 
human universe, *. e., the universe as at present apprehended by the 
human consciousness" (p. 349). 

" Cosmism " is defined as " the general doctrine that there is a system 
of reality, which contains both unity and difference" (p. 370). The 
opposite is Pluralism, where the many independent reals introduce 
contingency and disorder, i. e., some measure of chaos. But, further, 
the cosmic system must be "self-explanatory," which it can be only 
if it is (a) all-inclusive, and (b) teleological, i. e., if it has value as a 
whole, and therefore in its parts as essential to the whole. In short, 
it must be a perfect order. The problem is whether this concept of a 
perfect order is applicable, not to the "human universe," but to the 
totality of which the human universe is a part — a part defined by the 
incompleteness of our apprehension. Prima facie, the universe as 
it stands for us, is anything but a perfect order, but if we work on the 
hypothesis that for a completer apprehension it would be perfect, our 
inquiry will take the form of seeking partly to discredit the force of 
the negative evidence from evil and disorder, partly to point to positive 
features of perfection. 

Two comments occur to me at this point. (<z) It does not seem to 
me happy, by way of bringing out the incompleteness of our knowl- 
edge, to distinguish between the "human" universe and the universe 
as a whole. It is true that, notwithstanding all science and philosophy, 
the universe is a puzzle to us much as a man may be supposed to be a 
puzzle to his philosophic dog. And the man's knowledge of himself 
stands to the dog's knowledge very much in the same position in which 
we imagine omniscience to stand to our knowledge. But this does not 
alter the fact that the puzzlesomeness and mystery are as marked 
characteristics of our "human" universe as anything which we defin- 
itely know; and the very thought of our universe as the universe 
incompletely apprehended is, after all, surely a most important ex- 
tension and qualification of our universe. The distinction, then, 
cannot appropriately be phrased in terms of 'ours' and 'human.' 
Nor can the stress lie on "known," for if we say with Professor Mac- 
kenzie that knowledge consists of well-grounded beliefs, it follows at 
once that no beliefs are sufficiently well-grounded for philosophy, 
which can be drawn into the vortex of philosophical dialectics. The 
"point of view of the whole" has a way of upsetting the stability of 
beliefs which are well enough grounded to pass as "knowledge" for 
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ordinary purposes, (b) But can 'we' take up the point of view of the 
whole? Otherwise asked, is the category of 'whole' or 'cosmos' 
applicable? For answer it may suffice to quote Professor Mackenzie 
himself from his concluding chapter on "General Results": "The 
attempt to enlarge our knowledge was found to mean the attempt to 
think of our universe as an intelligible whole, or as part of an intellig- 
ible whole" (p. 464). The category is discovered to be implied in 
all other evidences of order in the universe, and nonetheless implied 
in principle for our inability to work it out in detail. Moreover, as 
Professor Mackenzie himself recognizes, it is not a question of mere 
abstract dialectics, for religion at its best is explicitly based on the 
character of the universe as a perfect order. 

What, then, of the obstacles to this conclusion? Professor Macken- 
zie's discussion of contingency and evil does not bring anything which 
is substantially novel. But the additional testimony of every thought- 
ful student to the force of certain considerations is of value. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie goes far enough with the Meliorists to speak of the 
"general upward movement of the Universe" (p. 445) and to suggest 
that "in the gradual substitution of the better for the worse, there 
may be the accomplishment of the highest good that can really be 
made intelligible" (p. 391). But he steers clear of setting up as an 
intelligible ideal a world which, in William James's phrase, shall have 
forgotten the very name and place of evil. "Even in thinking of the 
best kind of world that we can conceive, it does not seem possible to 
think of it as absolutely excluding ignorance, pain, and temptation; 
but as containing these only to be removed and triumphed over" 
(ibidem). Besides, Professor Mackenzie's theory of the relation of 
time to eternity forbids a concept of cosmic perfection as attainable, 
once and for all, by a temporal process of reducing evil to zero. 

But it remains to say something on this theory of time and the 
closely, allied theory of an Eternal Dreamer or Poet. I approach the 
task of giving some account of these theories with misgivings, because 
I am not sure that I wholly understand them. What I get from my 
study of the relevant passages is something like this. Professor 
Mackenzie has, as it were, taken as texts for his theory of time two 
Platonic sayings, viz., the one about time being "the moving image of 
eternity," and the other about the "spectator of all time and all 
existence." Between them they suggest a timeless reality unfolding 
itself in a temporal order of manifestations, and, conversely, the possi- 
bility of discerning a timeless reality in the sequence of experiences. 
Certain empirical analogies are offered by Professor Mackenzie to 
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make this plausible. "A piece of music has a movement of successive 
phases, all of which contribute to the significance of the whole. But 
the piece as a whole does not move. It contains time, but exists 
eternally" (p. 452). Since a piece of music consists of sounds, one 
wonders how it can ex'ifet when no sounds are actually being produced 
or heard, yet undoubtedly there is something more to the existence of 
a piece of music than repeated performances of it. Another illustra- 
tion seems less appropriate: "A play of Shakespeare contains a record 
of events that occur one after the other, and would be meaningless 
apart from that order; and yet the whole record of these events (which 
never existed otherwise than in that record) has persisted for more 
than three hundred years, and may be expected to persist for an 
indefinitely longer time" (p. 381). But indefinitely long time is not 
eternity. Moreover, ought we not to distinguish between temporal 
order, in which, as Bergson would say, the flow of real time has been 
" immobolized " and' "fixed," and transience proper, i. e., the actual 
coming and going of things in experience? The order, and the place 
of events in that order, can of course be referred to at any time, and 
nothing more seems to be required for the contemplation of all time. 
But, metaphysically, it is the actual transience which starts the search 
for an enduring reality. We certainly get nearer to this by way of 
Bergson's duree; or of memory which keeps the past 'present' in a 
sense; or of the historical interest which, as we say, 'lives in the past;' 
or of T. H. Green's argument that the mind which actually experiences 
a temporal series, cannot itself be an event in that series. To all 
these suggestions Professor Mackenzie alludes, yet I am not at all 
clear how they fit together in his theory. The culminating conclusion 
to which they lead up for Professor Mackenzie is that "our universe" 
is "a partial expression of that eternal process through which the 
perfect whole unfolds itself" (p. 444). This abstract formula is 
filled out more concretely, or at least more picturesquely, by the sug- 
gestion that the universe might be taken as "the dream or imaginative 
construction of a great Spirit" (p. 381), the "thought of an eternal 
Dreamer" (p. 435). In other passages Professor Mackenzie leaves 
it open whether one or more Dreamers are involved. The final state- 
ment is as follows: "Any conscious experience, it would seem, must 
occur at some time; and, in apprehending events, it would necessarily 
apprehend them as successive. But, if we suppose it to be creative, 
the apprehension of these events would, at the same time, be that 
which gave them being; just as the consciousness of the author of a 
tale gives being to the characters that he imagines; and, just as the 
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being of the latter is eternal, so may be the being of the former. A 
consciousness of this kind must, however, be supposed to live in its 
creations, and would thus participate in the time order that belongs to 
them. We must think of the process, it would seem, as the continuous 
unfolding of a plan that has eternal significance and beauty, and that 
leads up to a definite end. The end would presumably consist in the 
full apprehension of the significance and beauty of the whole. The 
reaching of the end, it would seem, would imply a return to the be- 
ginning. The wheel would have come full circle. The order of before 
and after would be completed, and the completion would consist in 
the whole being apprehended as present. It would be at once the 
end and the beginning of the unfolding order, which in itself would be 
eternal" (p. 451). This we may round off by a further suggestion: 
"It might perhaps be conjectured that there is always some spirit 
occupying the attitude of contemplation of the perfect whole, from 
which it then descends to take part in the downward and upward path. 
The abiding One would thus be an attitude or point of view rather 
than a person; and it would appear that we ought to assume that this 
attitude could in the end be reached by every real spirit" (p. 438). 
Here we are unmistakably passing from the realm of well-grounded 
theory to the gropings of Platonic myth. Still, it is not merely idle 
to think of human life as "the partial manifestation of the life of an 
eternal spirit — or perhaps rather of a number of such spirits — having 
its significance in the gradual attainment of an attitude from which 
the perfection of the whole can be apprehended and appreciated" 
(p. 445). I fear there will be little rejoicing in the Neo-Realistic 
heaven, for the repentance of this Idealistic sinner is clearly only skin- 
deep. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 

Moral Values, A Study of the Principles of Conduct. By Walter 
Goodnow Everett. New York, Henry Holt, 1918. — pp. xiii, 439. 
In Moral Values Professor Everett has given us what seems to the 
reviewer the best text-book on ethics that has yet appeared. It is 
written with great clearness. And this is well, for no text-book in 
this field, produced in our generation, has reached an eminence which 
justifies the expenditure of the labor of a body of commentators. 
In choice of subject matter and manner of treatment it is likely to 
raise and hold the interest alike of the undergraduate and the general 
reader. The style is attractive, and many things are exceedingly well 
said. The author is catholic in spirit and at the same time is very 



